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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "Plumbing  for  the  Housewife."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 

Bulletin  available:     "Simple  Plumbing  Repairs  in  the  Home." 
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"I  have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about  the  proper  education  for  the  bride," 
•aid  my  Next-Door  Neighbor.    "Learning  to  cook,  learning  to  sew,  learning  to 
clean,  and  launder  and  press  are,  of  course,  all  very  useful.    But  along  with 
those,  I  think  a  little  study  of  the  science  of  plumbing  would  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  younfT  housekeepers.    I'll  confess  that  when  I  had  to  make  my  first  re- 
pair on  a  kitchen  pipe,  I  didn't  know  in  which  direction  to  turn  the  screw  nor 
how  to  use  a  monkey  wrench.    As  a  result  I  waited  four  hours  for  a  plumber 
while  water  poured  out  all  over  my  new  lineoleum  floor.    The  dampness  got 
underneath  and  warped  the  boards  so  that  my  kitchen  floor  just  never  was  the 
same  again." 

"That's  right,"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer.    "Somebody  ought  to  start  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  home  plumbing  for  handy  housewives.    The  first  lesson 
might  take  up  how  to  turn  a  screw  or  nut  and  the  second  lesson  might  teach  .the 
art  of  fixing  leaky  faucets.    I've  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  that  gets  on 
women's  nerves  so  much  as  a  kitchen  faucet  which  rattles  and  drips." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Uncle  Silas.    "How  Aunt  Sammy  here  could  do  some- 
thing along  that  line  if  she  wanted  to.    I've  seen  her  put  in  a  new  washer  as 
if  plumbing  had  been  a  life-long  profession." 

She  could  give  a  radio  talk  about  itf"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer. 

"By  all  means,"  said  my  Next-Door  Neighbor. 

'Tell,  what  could  I  do  but  give  in  to  all  three  of  them.    Yes,  I  gave 
in  and  finally  -oromiscd  that  today  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  plumbing  in  the 
home. 

First,  about  those  screws  and  nuts  and  bolts.    To  screw  or  tighten  an 
ordinary  right-hand  screw,  nut  or  bolt,  think  first  of  the  head  as  being  the 
face  of  a  clock*    Then  think  of  the  screw  driver  or  wrench  as  being  the  shaft 
which  turns  the  clock  hands.    Then  rotate  the  tool  from  left  to  right  —  in 
the  samo  direction  as  the  clock  hands  move.    Now,  if  you  want  to  unscrew  or 
loosen  one  of  these  parts,  remember  to  rotate  the  tool  from  right  to  loft   
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or  counter  clockwise. 

Second,  about  the  washers  in  faucets.    If  they  are  loose  or  worn,  they 
may  cause  vibrating  or  rattling  noises.    Worn  washers  cause  leakage.    Would  you 
like  to  hear  how  to  renew  the  washer  of  an  ordinary  compression  faucet?  First, 
shut  off  the  water  to  the  faucet.    Then  unscrew  the  cap  nut  with  a  monkey 
wrench.    Take  hold  of  the  faucet  handle,  and  unscrew  the  stern  from  the  "body  of 
the  faucet.    Then,  with  a  screw  driver,  remove  the  washer  screw. at  the  bottom 
of  the  stem.    Replace  the  old  washer  with  a  new  one,  replace  the  washer  screw, 
screw  the  stem  into  the  faucet  and  screw  down  the  cap  nut. 

These  directions  may  seem  complicated,  but  they  are  really  very  simple 
and  the  actual  work  can  often  be  done  in  a  little  more  time  than  it  has  taken 
me  to  tell  you  about  it.    It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  few  washers  of  the  needed 
sizes  on  hand.    Fibre  compositions  washers,  coating  about  10  cents  a  dozen  are 
in  general  use,  paid  are  suitable  for  both  hot  and  cold  water  faucets. 

After  I  found  how  easy  it  was  to  put  a  new  washer  in  a  faucet,  I  decided 
to  learn  more  about  the  gentle  art  of  plumbing.    I  had  a  chance  last  week  when 
the  waste  trap  under  the  kitchen  sink  needed  attention.    This  trap  is  subject 
to  more  or  less  rapid  accumulation  of  grease,  and  bits  of  food,  and  if  they're 
not  removed  they  interfere  with  the  flow  and  crep.te  an  unpleasant  odor. 

Obstructions  can  often  be  forced  down  or  up  by  using  a  simple  rubber 
force  cup,  often  called  "the  plumber's  friend,"  which  costs  about  50  cents. 
The  cup  is  placed  over  the  sink  outlet,  and  is  primed  with  a  little  water,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  you  would  prime  a  pump.    The  handle  of  the  cup  is  then 
worked  rapidly  down  and  up,  causing  alternate  expulsion  of  water  from  beneath 
the  cup,  and  suction  upward  through  the  waste  pipe  and  trap.    Grease  which 
sticks  to  the  trap  can  be  better  removed  by  unscrewing  the  clean-out  plug  on 
the  trap,  or  by  disconnecting  the  trap  from  the  pipe. 

lion  I'll  tell  you  where  and  how  I  learned  to  do  these  simple  plumbing 
jobs.    All  ny  knowledge  of  pipes  and  faucets  I  owe  to  a  little  book  called 
"Simple  Plumbing  Repairs  in  the  Home."     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1460,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  request  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Apiculture.    Yes,  I  have 
mentioned  this  book  before  and  I'm  sure  I'll- be  mentioning  it  every  now  and 
again  in  the  future.    It  is  full  of  handy  information  about  how  to  do  little 
jobs  with  the  ^elp  of  a  few  simple  tools  to  keep  home  plumbing  in  good  working 
order.     It  tells  what  to  do  for  frozen  pipes,  or  clogged  water  pipes,  how  to 
mend  leaks  in  pipes  and  tanks,  how  to  mend  cracks  in  laundry  tubs,  and  how  to 
mend  a  break  in  garden  hose.    I  like  this  bulletin  because  it  is  illustrated; 
I  don't  believe  I  could  ever  have  learned  to  clean  out  a  sink  trap  without  see- 
ing the  picture  of  the  woman  with  the  big  white  apron  doing  this  very  thing. 

"If  she  con  clean  out  a  sink  trap,  why  can't  I  l"    I  asked  myself. 

Somebody  recently  asked  my  advice  about  selecting  the  right  knives  for 
the  kitchen.    I  was  pleased  with  that  request,  because  it's  a  pet  idea  of  mine 
that  women  should  select  their  kitchen  tools  with  care,  especially  their 
knives . 

The  best  knife  for  any  purpose  has  a  light,  smooth  and  comfortable 
handle,  that  will  stand  the  wear  of  washing,  and  a  blade  that  will  hold  a  sharp 
edge, 


Most  housewives  find  that  they  need  knives  of  various  sorts  to  prepare 
food  attractively  and  efficiently.    A  knife  with  a  long  tapering  point  and  a 
flexible  blade  is  good  for  cutting  cold  meat,  bread  or  delicate  cake,  because 
it  draws  through  these  foods  with  a  little  pressure,  and  cuts  them  into  thin 
slices . 

A  carving  knife  is  sturdier,  shorter  in  the  blade  and  less  pliable. 
The  knife  for  odd  jobs  such  as  chopping  parsley,  onions  and  so  forth  or  cutting 
up  fowl  or  other  meat,  is  smaller  and  has  a  short  heavy  blade.    Paring  knives 
may  be  large  or  small,  but  they  need  keen,  short  blades  to  peel  vegetables  or 
fruit  with  the  least  possible  waste,  and  they  need  a  sharp  point  to  take  out 
imperfections . 

S'oatulas  those  large  flexible  knives  such  as  artists  use  are  also 

useful  in  the  kitchen.    These  have  two  dull  edges.     Spatulas  with  broad  blades 
and  slanting  tips  are  convenient  to  turn  meat  balls,  croquettes,  and  griddle 
cakes  as  well  as  to  scrape  the  pastry  board  or  remove  cookies  or  cakes  from 
the  baking  sheet.    Use  a  narrow,  flexible  spatula  to  scrape  bowls  clean  after 
mixing  cakes,  to  ice  cake,  to  remove  muffins  from  tins  and  to  remove  jellies 
from  mold. 

Not  only  knives,  but  scissors  also  have  a  place  in  the  kitchen.  They 
are  excellent  for  shredding  lettuce,  often  for  cutting  up  vegetables,  fruits, 
or  marshmallows  for  salad,  and  for  preparing  grapefruit. 

Several  recent  letters  have  inquired  about  the  value  of  different  vege- 
tables in  the  diet.    One  of  these  days  I'll  give  you  a  long,  sound,  serious, 
sensible  chat  on  that  subject.    But  don't  ask  me  to  do  it  today.     I'm  in  the 
mood  for  a  verse  today  and  nothing  heavy  and  serious.    So  I'll  leave  it  to  Bob 
Adams,  the  verse  man,  to  reply  about  those  vegetables.    Says  he: 

"First  are  the  leaves  like  spinach  and  chard 

And  lettuce,  which  fill  this  hard-eating  bard 

With  plenty  of  iron  and  vitamins 

With  strength  and  grace  and  healthful  grins. 

The  leaf  crops  too  will  furnish  roughage 

Required  by  tender  youth  and  tough  age. 

The  snappy  snap  bean  in  the  diet 

Has  varied  use  and  all  should  try  it. 

Your  time  on  carrots  is  well  spent, 

But  catch  them  young  and  innocent. 

Sc  also  beets,  best  when  they're  small 

And  better  ea.ten  tops  and  all 

Since  all  the  leaves  beneath  their  skins 

Are  full  of  iron  a.nd  vitamins. 

Let  onions  too  perfume  the  air 

And  plant  tomatoes  everywhere. 

And  cabbage  —  best  to  eat  some  raw — 

More  vitamins  are  found  in  slaw. 

I  urge  such  foods  at  every  season 

And  as  the  a.d  says,  there's  a  reason 

There's  nothing  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June 

Because  that  month  is  a  garden  moon, 

Yet  any  month  would  be  as  good 

If  we  were  careful  of  our  food. 

Tomorrow:  "A  special  pie  for  Sunday." 


